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The Seaside Home of a Famous Humorist 
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BERMUDA-AT-SEA ... a brilliant experience ! 
Aboard your magnificent Furness liner 
you'll find the thrilling counterpart of 
Bermuda itself! Big tiled pools and sunny 
play decks preview your Bermuda beach 
...smart bars and night clubs are gay as an 
Island terrace. Every pleasure-planned 
hour is like a dream of Bermuda. Then... 
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BERMUDA ASHORE... an exciting sequel! Pic- 
nics on coral sands. Cycling trips through 
lanes aflame with fragrant flowers. Superb 
golf beside the sea; sailing; deep-sea fish- 
ing. And nights soft with moonlight... 
music...romance. Bermuda! A charm- 
ing vacation story ... with the Furness 
return-voyage for a happy ending. 


Round Trip $60 up, including Private Bath. Also low 
all-expense rates including accommodations at a lead- ( 
ing Bermuda hotel. Frequent sailings from New York. 
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For information and reservations apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT 
or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. 634 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 
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Hand Made Reproductions of the ~ 
Eheicest 18th Genlury Turnitin 
by Z ‘ by 


She a Parmer é EmBury 
A Joint Exhibition by Two Leading Manutacturers, at 


Uh ebstered Surnilure wilh ack cvenly 
“Year Tn TAdMION for Excellence 
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In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION t 
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The most expensive furnishings are those which cost the least and disap- 


point the most. 
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Furnishings purchased because they appeal to one’s fancy by their novelty 
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or simply because the price is low have only too often proved bitter disappoint- 
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ments and permanent misfits. 
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You want lasting satisfaction in the beauty and livability of your home; 
the Decorator stands ready to guide your course through the myriad haz- 
ards which beset the layman. The Decorator, with years of experience in buy- 
ing and furnishing interiors of beauty, is equipped to assure you of harmony in 


your decorative furnishings. 


The Decorator will help you select the correct periods of furniture for your 


various rooms, upholstery fabrics and hangings that harmonize, the most 
P y ging 


durable materials and the best sources for securing the exact accessories. 
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The investment in your home is a most important undertaking. You 
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would not embark on any venture entailing an equivalent expenditure without 
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competent advice. Therefore, to insure lasting inexpensive satisfaction— 
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CONSULT YOUR DECORATOR—ALWAYS! 
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Arts & Decoration is published mnt, except July, by McBride, Andrews & Co., Inc. Publication Office, 34 N. Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial and mencre offices. 
| class matter 


116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. Subscription is $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. For foreign postage add $1.00; for Canadian postage, 50 cents. Entered as secon 
at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1939 by McBride, Andrews & Co., Inc. 
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In addition to the English reproductions in our showrooms we create pieces of 


every type, in harmony with any motif. We will cooperate with you and your 


decorator to achieve furniture of exquisite quality and enduring worth. 


JOHN C. NASON 
442 POST STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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W FURNITURE 
S H A COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1780 
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393 BOYLSTON STREET 
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AN OLD NAME 
ai a NEW ADDRESS 


JOE PANI 


now at 


26 EAST 63rd STREET 


LUNCHEON The Ultimate in 
COCKTAILS . . 
BNE Quiet, Epicurean DINING 


Specialties: 


BROCCOLI a Ia PANI 
BROILED CHICKEN 


Battery - raised chickens from 
Joe Pani’s own hennery, care- 
- fully raised under most scien- 
tific conditions . . . pampered 
and coddled with only one ob- 
ject in life . . . to be eaten at 
PANI’S. To taste this tender, 
delicious chicken is a supreme 
Epicurean experience! 


FINE FOODS and LIQUORS at POPULAR 
PRICES 
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Dining Room managed 
by Chevalier of Monte 
Carlo and New York 


Cuisine under 


super- 


vision of Albertini, pupil 


of Escoffier. 


Luncheon 
from $1.00 


Dinner 
from $1.50 


and a la carte 


MUSIC 


Open Sundays from 3 P.M. 


Bet. Madison and Park 
New York 
Plaza 5-8362 Eldorado 5-8588 
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@ Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd M. 
Coates as they appeared at 
gathering of fashionables at 
Sea Bright, N. J., Yacht Club. 


AROUND NEW YORK’S RESTAURANTS 
AND NIGHT CLUBS 


CHEVALIER — (Eldorado 45-8588) 
53 East 34th St. You will like the 
Chevalier if you enjoy dining amid 
modern surroundings. This is one of 
the handsomest places in town. The 
cuisine is excellent, souffles simply 
grand, and the wine cellar offers un- 
bounded 
$1.00: Dinner from $1.50. Music by 


Muzak. 


variety. Luncheon from 


WALDORF-ASTORIA — (ELdorado 
5-3000) Park at 49th. Eddy Duchin’s 
orchestra plays on The Starlight Roof 
for dinner dancing; alternating during 
supper with Xavier Cugat’s orchestra. 
Cover after 10:30, $1 week nights; 
$1.50 Sat. & Hols. In The Sert Room 
Xavier Cugat plays for informal dinner 
dancing. Dinner from $1.75. Dances 
by Georges and Jalna on Starlight Roof 
and Sert Room. 


JOE PANI—(REgent 49577) 26 East 
63rd St. This 


rateur now offers his specialties at a 


well-known  restau- 


new address. The ultimate in quiet, 
epicurian dining. Luncheon, cocktails, 


dinner. 


SAVOY PLAZA—(VOlunteer 5- 
2600) Fifth Ave. & 59th St. Emile 
Petti’s orchestra supplies the music. 
Dwight Fiske at 12:15 and 1:15 except 
Sun. A 


cocktail spot. 


charming after-dinner and 


Minimum $2.00-$3.50. 


-Dress ‘optional. 


MONTPARNASSE — (BUtterfield 8- 
2345) 50 East 79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 
excellent cuisine, and a delightful clien- 
There is no cover or minimum. 
$2.25. Hal Saunders 


orchestra. Summer Roof. 


tele. 


Dinner is from 


LE PERROQUET—(RHinelander 4- 
9478) 134 E. 61st St. Royal Bank Trio 
plays for dancing. Luncheon 75c; din- 
ner from $1.75 includes crepes suzette 
and vin rouge and vin blanc. No cover 
or minimum. Sidewalk cafe. Opens 5 
Sun, 


3-1740) 


Persian 


PLAZA HOTEL — (PLaza 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The 
Room boasts the orchestras of Pancho 
and Nicholas D’Amico. Medrano and 
Denna, dancers. Dinner $3.50-$4.00. 
Cover $1.50. Sat. $2.50. Must dress. 


STORK CLUB — (PLaza 3-1940) 3 
East 53rd St. The alternating bands 
here are Sonny Kendis’ and Mancito’s. 
Sunday eve 


Special entertainment 


nings. Dress preferable. Cover $2.00. 


RITZ-CARLTON — (PLaza 3-4600) 
Madison at 46th. The Ritz is a haven 
for those in search of the real gourmet 
tradition. Formal dress optional. Ar- 
mand Vecsey and his orchestra provide 
and 


background music at dinner 


luncheon. Oak Room also open for 


luncheon and dinner. 


ST. REGIS — (PLaza 3-4500) Fifth 
Avenue at 55th, The Iridium Room 
features an ice show. White tie and 
tails are rather necessary. Dinner $3.50; 
$4.00 on Sat. Cover charge $1.50 and 
$2.50. Music by Charles Baum. On 
The Roof, “St. Regis Roof Ruffles.” 
Joseph Rine’s orchestra. Dinner $3.50; 
($4.00 on Sat.) and a la carte. Cover 
$1.50 and $2.50. Closed Sun. 


SEA BRIGHT YACHT CLUB—(Sea 
Bright 82 and 280) on the banks of 
the Shrewsbury, Sea Bright, N. J. 1 
hour drive from N. Y. Meridan Room 
Charles Murray’s 


features orchestra, 


the 


Cross 


internationally famous singers, 


and Dunn, and Fowler and 
Tamara, dancers extraordinary. Surf 
bathing, boating, fishing and complete 


hotel accommodations for week-enders. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND — (Cedarhurst 
8860) Atlantic Beach, L. I. A most 
amusing beach club, night club and 
restaurant. Here the well trained per- 
sonnel from the club of the same name 
in New York comprise the skeleton of 
the crew that cater to the guests. 
Nominally priced, it is very handily 
located for the New Yorker who wants 
his share of health and fun. 


In writing advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 


SEA BRIGHT 
YACHT CLUB 


ON THE BANKS OF THE SHREWSBURY 
SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


with 
CHARLES MURRAY and his 
ORCHESTRA 


{In The Meridian Room 


Featuring 


Cross and Dunn, Internationally 
Famous _ Singers 


and 


Fowler and Tamara, dancers extra- 
ordinary 


Complete Dockage and Hotel 
Accommodations. 


TELEPHONES: Sea Bright 82 and 280 


The Sea Bright Yacht Club 
is located 40 miles south of New York. 
One hour drive by auto or by N. J. 
Central Boats at 42nd or Cedar Sts. 


Surf Bathing—Boating—Fishing 
Delightful Food—Grand Music 


Enjoy a week-end with us this summer. 


IN NEW YORK 


Don’t venture forth without this 
sophisticate’s guide to the nightlife 
of New York. Restaurants worth 
knowing, whether for food, fun, 
wine or dancing are described and 
graded, so that anyone can find a 
place suited to his money and taste. 


“The guidebook to New York’s 
nightlife.” 
—Louis Sobol, Journal-American 


By SCUDDER MIDDLETON 
Illustrated. At book stores $1.75 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Have You Ever Seen a 
CANDID CAMERA SHOT 
of Yourself on 
THE DANCE FLOOR? 
Then you'd better stop in for 
a few brush-up lessons today! 


MORRIS STUDIO OF SOCIAL DANCING inc. 
Studio 864 Carnecie Hall Circle 7-1849 
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UNDER THE SAME 
MANAGEMENT AS 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 


The Blackstone 


CHICAGO 


The Evanshire 


EVANSTON, ILL 


The fown house 


LOS ANGELES 
A. S. Kirkeby 
Managing Director 


The Gotham 


Fifth Avenue at Fifty-Fifth Street © NEW YORK CITY 
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Center of its own great 
250-acre seaside estate. 


he CAVALIER 


CAVALIER BEACH CLUB - CAVALIER COUNTRY CLUB 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 

A epee blend of Country Life in the 
Old South with the smartest of Modern 
Resort Living. American Plan rates in- 
clude all club privileges. Open all year. 
Restricted Clientele. 

a - Write today for new 
Famous “Name” bands heantifwlly illustrated 
feature the summer season. See 
in the exclusive Cavalier Booklet 10. 
Beach Club. ROLAND EATON 

Managing Director 


RARE and 
splendid ex- 

ample of an old 

glish chandelier 
adjusted to modern 
lighting. The electric 
bulbs are made in the 
form of tulips and the long 
stems sprout out of the clus- 
ters of scintillating prisms 
without disturbing the form and 
beauty of the design. A century 
ago these massive chandeliers were 
considered an essential feature in en- 
trance halls, banquet rooms and every- 
where that floods of light were demanded. 


See article on Chandeliers, page 20. 
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HOUSES IN OUR TOWNS OF TOMORROW 


ley news is briefly this. The Town 
of Tomorow at the World’s Fair of to- 
day is partly yesterday. Although the 
houses are as modern as trailers and 
Schiaparelli, and although they couldn’t 
have been found at any fair except this 
one, they smack insistently and richly of 
the Regency and other eras of the past. 

On the face of it this sounds an ana- 
chronism. In truth it is an evolution 
that in itself is creating new forms. The 
more the designer fastens the past to 
the present, the more varied is the ap- 
pearance of his creation. ‘The houses 
at the Fair with their combination of 
the vital liveable modern and the popu- 
lar fronts of the Traditional are some- 
thing new again. 

The exteriors of the houses lean to 
the Traditional. The interiors bend 
toward the future. For no modern 
house wants to go without the shiniest 
and smoothest of modern conveniences 
and planning. On the other hand no 
architect wants to put this stimulating 
mass of modern living enjoyments into 
a shell that does not carry its own 
weight, emotionally and esthetically as 
well as practically. 

The battle, if you can call it that, is 
on the esthetic side. In the interiors 


By Orro TEEGAN 


With an introduction by Helen Thompson 


the advantages of the modern contribu- 
tion are so strikingly desirable that even 
the traditional loyalist has not been 
able to ignore them in his design. On 
the exteriors the pressure has not been 
so strong and the advantages of modern 
esthetics, exemplified by flat roofs, etc., 
are not indisputably clear. The old 


HE House of Glass is one of the most famous in the 
onstrates the possibilities of the use of glass architecturally and decoratively. 
garden side of the house is of transparent glass, some of it tinted. 
the walls are of glass brick. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Modernage. 
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forms have seasoned beauty and so they 
are retained. 

It is all like a little girl who has gone 
through the progressive schools, speaks 
loudly the modern lingo, lives actively 
1940, but continues to dress her hair like 
little Victoria. 


But architecture is never static and if 
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Town of Tomorrow. 
On the street 
Upstairs, 


The first-floor plan is shown below. Sponsorec 


Architects: Landefeld & Hatch; decorated 
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a glassed-in porch is decked over with glass.— 


At the left is a view of a lounge on the upper floor with a glass wall at one side an 
glass windows facing the couch. 
Company. 
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the houses at the Fair con- 
tinue to exploit the combina- 
tion of the Traditional and 
the Modern, the result is 
fascinating. No one ought to 
go to the Fair feeling that be- 
cause the exteriors are not as 
sensational as Dali, or as 
creamily sweeping as General 
Motors, the houses are not 
Modern from the standpoint 
of liveability. Esthetically the 
picture may not be finally 


solved, nor will it ever be, but 
NE of the most popular small houses at the Town of Tomorrow is the Bride’s House. It stresses economy progress has been made. It is 
of time and energy and is designed for a low maintenance cost. White asbestos-cement siding. is combined slow, but it ise tnuemromeee 
with glass brick, reddish black brick and black joints. The walls and ceilings are of grained redwood, and the , ey 
fireplaces are a rough-textured black brick. It is fitted throughout with furnishings of modern design, and tempo of acceptable living. 
everything new in electric equipment is found here to make housekeeping easy for the bride of tomorrow. Architecture at the Fair ex- 


presses today’s philosophy and 
habits. And today’s philosophy and 
habits are not yet sans the sentiment 
or the vigor of the past. 


jeer ae no one can tell what 
kind of architecture will evolve from 
the many new materials and ideas now 
transforming our homes. Despite ar- 
tists’ imaginative illustrations of the 
fantastic futurama to which we are, pre- 
sumably, to be the heirs, the chances 
are that tomorrow, the day after to- 
morrow, and a long time thereafter 
will still witness designs somewhat sim- 
ilar to the Traditional and transitional 
types among this group of demonstra- 
tion houses. Time marches on, indeed. 
But it never arrives. Just so, the Town 
of Tomorrow will never arrive, for ar- 
chitecture like time is never static, and 
fifty years hence we shall still be dream- 
ing about the Town of Tomorrow. For 
then, as now, the needs and tastes in 
home plans and designs will depend 
entirely on the habits and philosophy 
of those who live in them. 

The fact is, every potential home- 
builder has two important require- 
ments which must be satisfied if he is 
to be happy: namely, the practical and 
the esthetic. No one builds today with- 
out at least desiring the most up-to-date 
kitchen, heating and laundry equip- 
ment, the finest bathrooms, the best in- 
sulation. Nor does anyone forget the 
need for a practical arrangement of 
living, and dining and kitchen areas, 
or the relation of sleeping and bath fa- 
cilities. “The so-called Modernists and 
Traditionalists are agreed on _ these 
practicalities although they may dif- 
fer in the disposition of the required 


KITCHEN 


10-9"x e@.o* 


13-6" x ate” 
LIVING ROOM RECREATION 


13-6" x 19.4" 


N the center is the sitting room and 

at the left, the floor plan. Architects: 
Landefeld & Hatch; furnishings by 
Gimbel Brothers. 
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elements, when arranged on plan. 
Their real difference lies in the 
esthetic approach. One accepts the un- 
conventional plan that has been de- 
veloped to serve his living habits and the 
novel exterior forms that result as an ex- 
pression of that plan with an enthusiasm 
that convinces him that his ideas lead the 
way. Another, because of sentiment, or 
call it what you will, prefers his prac- 
tical requirements to be contained with- 
in a form associated with some Tradi- 
tional style. He wants a streamlined 
kitchen with the latest type of cabinets, 
refrigerator, range, dishwasher, garbage 
disposal, sink and towel warmer that 
money can buy, but does not hesitate to 
insist On a pine paneled dining room 
adjoining it. Because he must have a 
garage contiguous to the house he has 
no scruples in incorporating this ele- 
ment into the plan of a Traditional 
house, although it may be entirely alien 
to precedent. Architects sometimes 
despair making the old forms serve as 
an envelop for the new plans, but the 
attachment to tradition is still strong 
and will undoubtedly remain for years. 
However, there is something going on 
inside these Traditional homes of 
which the occupant may be quite un- 
aware. It is, in fact, a slow revolution- 
ary process, so slow that it may take 
many years before we can analyze the 
results. I refer to the fact that although 
the modern requirements within the 
home seem to be taken care of within 
Traditional forms, these forms are 
gradually becoming unrecognizable as 
Traditional and will eventuate as some- 
thing new. Curious protuberances and 
strange new shapes are appearing on 
“style” houses which are the inevitable 
result of some new demand created with- 
in the house which finds its expression 
on the outside. What the eventual re- 
sult will be we cannot tell. All we 
know is that it is going on, and that a 
new exterior expression is inevitable. It 
may be that the new forms will be sim- 
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HIS very modern small house has both interior and exterior walls of plywood. Sliding doors 


of glass separate the screened porch on the sunny side of the house. 


There is an attractive 


rear entrance where the clipped cedar hedge and perforated plywood porch trellis make an interest- 
ing modern design. The curving corner of the house is a semi-circular dinette. Designed by A. 


Lawrence Kocher; furnishings by Modernage. 


ilar to the Modern types we see being 
built today, but they may quite possibly 
be something entirely different. 

It is through this slow revolutioniz- 
ing process that our Traditionalist will 
grow to accept the new forms. He will 
not have what we call Modern forms 
thrust down his throat. His idea of the 
Modern will come as a result of the 
solution of more and more of his prac- 
tical necessities within the house, and he 
will discard the old forms and accept 
the new only when he is satisfied they 


are necessary to solve his mode of life. 
The significant thing is that there is 
something dynamic in every house built 
today, whether clothed in old style or the 
new, and the Town of Tomorrow is an 
exemplification of this fact. Each house 
solves the plan of living for some type 
of family, each has some outer man- 
ifestation of the revolution that is going 
on within. Does it seem strange that the 
most Traditional house, Number six- 
teen, which the architect himself calls 
the “horse and buggy” house should be 


HE screened-in porch is really an extension of the living room. 
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N planning the Motor Home in the Town of 

Tomorrow, the architects, Adams and Prentice, 
designed the garage as an integral part of the 
house itself. The entrance is through the two- 
car motor room, the doors of which serve as 
decorative panels on either side of the entrance 
door. Glass brick walls, beside being a decora- 
tive architectural feature of the motor room, 
also admit light to the adjoining entrance hall. 
When the cars are removed the motor room 
becomes a spacious and attractive game room. 
A detail is shown at the left and floor plan above. 
Furnishings by John Wanamaker. 


N this rather classical-looking Georgian house is an electrical out- 

fitting complete in every detail for every room in the house. It is 
sponsored by the General Electric Company, and its equipment includes 
heating and air-conditioning units, washing machine and ironer, an 
electric range and refrigerator, dish-washer and garbage disposal system. 
—At the left is a view of the electric kitchen and below left is the 
first-floor plan. Architect: James W. O’Connor; furnishings by Joseph 
Horne Co. 
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Bp HE most interesting feature in this 
House of Vistas is the front entrance 
hall, part of which can be converted 
into a study-library or an over-night 
guest room, by means of a flexible par- 
tition operated on a ceiling track. One 
wall in this room is paneled with wood. 
Most of the first floor can be mobilized 


into an L-shaped room adjoined by two 
terraces. 


the only one of the fifteen that is air 
conditioned? Not at all, for this tenant, 
although having a sentimental attach- 
ment to the Colonial, demands comfort 
on the inside. He also has a plan that 
is far from Traditional inasmuch as his 
utility and laundry are placed on the 
first floor. His modern kitchen contains 
the latest metal cabinets, electric range, 
refrigerator and dishwasher, and_ his 
baths have efficient metal and _ glass 
shower-enclosures. This tenant may 
like tradition in his architecture, but 


T the right is a corner of the 
A multi-use room; below, the floor 
plans. Architect: Vernon Walter John- 
son; furnishings by John Wanamaker. 


: 


there is nothing Traditional in his plan 
of living. 

In House Number twenty-one, the 
owner had a preference for the Regency 
which both the interior and exterior dis- 
play. But notwithstanding such tastes 
he was of the opinion that he and his 
family approached the house by car 
rather than foot nine times out of ten 
and that it was foolish to drive the cars 
into a garage at one end of the house 
when it was possible to put it at the very 


foot of the entrance hall. ‘The garage 


in this case, therefore, serves as the 
main entrance door and passage to the 
house. This leaves the two ends of the 
house open to living purposes and the 
rear open to the garden. ‘The garage 
floor is tiled, immaculately clean, and 
the walls are papered. One has no 
sense of passage through the garage, but 
rather through a glorified entrance hall. 
It is interesting to note the new form 
created on the outside of this Regency 
house by the incorporation of the 
garage element. 


HE Celotex House has cane fiber plank walls which 

combine exceptionally well with the eatly American 
furniture and decorations. The surface of the plank is a 
natural tan, ripple sanded-finish, and the ivory ceilings 
are of cane fiber base. These interior finishes assure a 
cooler room in summer and warmer in the winter by acting 
as a barrier to the passage of heat. A detail in a charming 
bedroom of the Celotex House is shown abeve. Its early 
American furniture is both graceful and practical. Above, 
right, is the first-floor plan. Architects: Chapman and 
Beder; furnished by W. & J. Sloane. 
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The exterior of House Number eighteen 
recalls the Colonial work that was done in 
Ohio the early part of the last century. ‘The 
flush board siding and the moldings beauti- 
fully detailed make this well-proportioned 
house one of the most interesting of the 
group. It is based on Traditional forms and 
yet in certain details such as its kitchen, bath- 
rooms and the use of glass block, particularly 
in the dining room it is as modern as any. 
One might not except the kitchen of House 
Number nineteen illustrated herein to be that 
of a Traditional house, but it is, glass block 
and all. This house, moreover, has a glass-en- 
closed porch cooled by water running down 
its glass roof which is far from a time-worn 
idea. The elevation of House Number 
seventeen, although having a strong classic 
character, has a novel exterior surfacing made 
of precast slag and cement blocks, a new ma- 
terial used in a way (Continued on page 37) 


HE very unusual and charming little house at the lower left is 
called the Garden Home. The plan that the architect carried out 
was to combine the garden with the house itself as closely as possible. 
At the back is the conservatory, into which the living room opens. 
The many windows and views of the gardens have given this charming 
Georgian house its title. Architect: Verna Cook Salomonsky; fur- 


nishings by James McCreery & Co. 


ROBABLY no artist in Mexico has 

ever had a more amusing, fanciful 
touch in sculpture than the now famous 
Hidalgo. He is also something of a 
satirist and a man of intensely sensitive 
approach to life. Three of the figurines 
that we are showing are phases of Mexi- 
can life, and one is a delightful little 
portrait of Madame Genée, a Scandina- 
vian ballet dancer who visited this coun- 
try some ten years ago, making quite a 
sensation. At the top of the page is an 
Indian girl doing La Zandunga, one of 
the most famous native Mexican dances. 
The presentation of the different mate- 
rials and the texture of the flesh, all 
in wax, are quite remarkable. Above 
right, is the “China Poblana’’ costume 
of the Mexican sefioritas, a curious com- 
bination of Colonial and Spanish and 
a typical party dress of the upper-class 
young woman. At the right is an In- 
dian girl in her handmade canoe taking 
flowers to the floating gardens of Xochi- 
milco. Hidalgo is probably as well 
known in Mexico as is Rivera, but he 
is essentially the witty observer rather 
than the serious investigator. He was 
born in Marebia, Southern Mexico, 
about 1904, a direct descendant of the 
Great Liberator Hidalgo. 


| ART TREASURES FROM CHINA’S 
IMPERIAL GLORY 


By Mrs. THroporE RooseEvELtT, JR. 


j 
: 
| Sent by Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek to Mrs. 
| Roosevelt 


NE of the most cherished relics of China’s 

Imperial dynasties is the Dragon Throne on 
which Chinese emperors have sat for centuries. 
It is of teakwood, partly covered with gold 
lacquer, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Behind 
it is a finely inlaid screen of the same workman- 
ship. 


| HINA’S rulers from the Ch’ien Lung period 
i on worshiped before this pagoda shrine 
which stood in the royal chapel of the Forbidden 
City. The shrine, standing nine feet high on its 
pedestal of teakwood and gold, is an octagonal 
greenish-white jade structure with small doors on 
each story within which sits a tiny Buddha on a 
gold throne. The points of the roofs terminate 
in dragons’ heads from each of which is sus- 
pended a small bronze bell. This is the largest 
decorative piece of white jade in the world. 


aa 


aa 


Courtesy of the Arden Galleries, Inc. 
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Nas must know that it is the greatest palace that ever 
was ... The building is altogether so vast, so rich and so 
beautiful, that no man on earth could design anything supe- 
rior to it . . . On the interior side of the palace are large 
buildings with halls and chambers where the Emperor’s pri- 
vate property is placed, such as his treasures of gold, silver, 
gems, and gold plate, in which reside the ladies and con- 
cubines . . . And the Great Khan has caused this beautiful 
prospect to be formed for the comfort and solace and delec- 
tation of his heart...” 

When Marco Polo thus described the Palace of Kublai 
Khan to the Venetians, he was put in prison for lying. No 
one believed there could be such a place as Cambaluc, but 
Marco Polo was telling the simple truth. 

A hundred years later the Mongols were driven out and 
the native Ming dynasty from the South was established. 
The capital was renamed Peiping (City of the North Place) 
and in the fifteenth century, the third Ming Emperor, Yung 
Lo, rebuilt the city and called it Peking. He built his palace, 
the Forbidden City, probably on the site of the ancient Cam- . 
baluc. Two hundred years afterwards in 1644 the Manchus 
conquered China. Under their rule, especially that of K’ang 
Hsi and Ch’ien Lung, Peking and the Imperial Court at- 
tained the greatest magnificence in their history. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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1 Rie design and construction of the 
buildings in the Forbidden City was 
the traditional function of certain 
families who carried it on from genera- 
tion to generation. Scale models were 
built of wood, elaborately carved and 
painted, and submitted to the court for 
approval before undertaking the actual 
work. This is a model of the Imperial 
Audience Palace. The original built 
during the Ch’ien Lung dynasty, stands 
on a high marble platform of three ter- 
races and is now used as a museum. 


HIS model of the gateway to the interior of the Imperial 

Palace was made about 1200 A.D. during the Yuan dynasty. 
It is said that until the Republic the number of women who 
were permitted to pass through this gateway could be counted 
on the fingers of two hands. The model, in spite of its great 
antiquity, is perfectly preserved. 


NE of two cloisonné censers from 
the Ch’ien Lung period. These 
censers, standing forty-two inches high, 
are of turquoise blue cloisonné with gilt 
filigree panels in floral designs. The 


censer rests on a large plate supported 
by gilt elephant heads and the ensemble 
rests on a teakwood carved stand. 
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HE Wodehouse villa at Le Touquet (Pas-de-Calais). This is the home to which the writer returned after having created a new record in Hollywood by winning 


more in the Casino in a single night than anyone has ever won before. 


THE SEASIDE HOME 


lis his family had had their way, P. G. 
Wodehouse would have become a Lon- 
don banker, and the world would never 
have sat up nights chuckling over the 
nitwit adventures of Mr. Psmith or 
3ertie Wooster or Mr. Mulliner or the 
inimitable Jeeves. However, Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse, called ‘“Plum” 
by his syllable-clipping English friends, 
decided as early as his college days that 
he wanted to write his own peculiar and 
diverting brand of humor, and he has 
kept at it constantly for the past thirty- 
six years. He has turned out nearly 
thirty novels, nine tales for boys, and 
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well over one hundred and fifty short 
stories, to say nothing of the thirty-odd 
musical comedies, plays and movies in 
which he has had a hand. 

Mr. Wodehouse was born at Guild- 
ford on October 15, 1881, and was edu- 
cated at Dulwich College, where he 
spent more time writing Greek farces 
about his schoolmates than he did in 
preparation for the Classical Sixth. It 
was not long until he was earning more 
money with his pen in his spare time 
than any bank was ever likely to pay 
him. His novel writing began in 1902 
with his earliest creation named Psmith. 


After that, the villa had to be redecorated and made a shade more Juxurious. 


FAMOUS HUMORIST 


From 1903 to 1909 he conducted the 
cheery “By the Way” column on the 
London Globe. Novels and short stories 
were followed by musical comedies 
written in collaboration with Guy 
Bolton and Jerome Kern, which led to 
dialogue writing in Hollywood. Mr. 
Wodehouse has made nearly thirty trips 
to America, usually spending half of 
each year here. 

No intermediary exists between Plum 
Wodehouse and his typewriter. He 
pounds it himself, rewriting his stories 
over and over again. He and Mrs. 
Wodehouse live a quiet, inconspicuous 


whole in a rather quiet way, modern but 
not bizarre, in marked contrast to their 
luxurious house in a quiet street in 
London. There he is surrounded with 
antiques collected from all over the 
world. 
3everley Nichols, well-known English 
author, has written of P. G. Wodehouse: 
“Whenever he finds himself at a party 
where too many peeresses are calling to 
their young, or where the wits are war- 
bling too shrilly, or where the ground 
is a little too thick with millionaires, 
he disappears. . . . These disappearances 
are really the key to his character, which 
is dominated by a loathing for display. 
. . | imagine Plum makes quite a lot 
of money, but I am quite certain that 
money to him means principally a curi- 
ous and almost mythical produce which 
enables one to purchase golf balls and 
books. After these essentials to life have 
been obtained, money is something 
which, when it arrives in large quanti 
ties, must be handed to one’s wife rather 
as though it were an explosive.” 
P. G. Wodehouse’s next scheduled 
novel is “Uncle Fred in the Springtime.” 


life. Both aS fond of dogs, and tabs G. WODEHOUSE and his wife seated on the veranda of their 
seldom seen without the two Pekingese ¢ French villa with their favorite Pekingese, and a look of cheerful 
pups that are at present members of appreciation on the faces of all. 

the family. At one time, early in his 
career, Mr. Wodehouse lived in the 
country for three years with twelve dogs 
as his companions; and it has been said 
that the reason the Wodehouses have 
lived much in France is that the strict 
quarantine laws in England caused them 
too much trouble in their goings and 
comings with their pets. 

Although fifty-eight years old, Wode- 
house does his morning physical exer- 
cise out on the lawn, and after break- 
fast and lunch he takes long walks. In 
the evening he and his wife saunter over 
to the Casino for a few hours and usu- 
ally manage to come away with consider- 
able winnings to their credit. A favorite 
trick of Wodehouse is to wake himself 
up in the middle of the night and go 
for a long walk with his dogs in the 
moonlight. 

The Wodehouse villa at Le Touquet 
(Pas-de-Calais) near Deauville, adjoins 
a golf course on which Edward Windsor 
was a familiar player, and although 
Wodehouse is no golfer, he takes a great 
deal of satisfaction in strolling about 
the course with his two Pekingese pups. 
The villa ‘““Low Wood” is decorated as a 


ae 


HE dining room at “Low Wood,” and through the window a vision of RS. WODEHOUSE had shelves built in on either side of the fireplace 
the lovely landscape near Deauville, a fine kind of mural for the lover in her boudoir to accommodate a complete set of her husband’s works. 
of nature. Rich bits of eighteenth-century silver ornament the table and an The decoration for this room, in fact, for the whole villa, was carried out 
all-over velvet carpet entirely covers the floor. by one of Wodehouse’s oldest friends, Marie Louise Arnold, who practices 


in London’s Mayfair as decorator to the nobility. 


AE HE Japanese Kimono. 


E L Tango. 


HENRI —American Painter 


Photos by Peter A. Juley & Son 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


qs Picador. 


O four paintings can be truly representa- 

tive of the work of Robert Henri. He 
yas a man of such widely diversified talent and 
such a range of interest that to show four of his 
paintings is like taking a teaspoonful of water 
from the ocean. He was preéminently inter 
ested in people, people of the whole world 
They were his friends, and he painted them as 
a friend and as an admirer. He was interestec 
in landscapes emotionally; the varying tempers 
of a placid valley or a mountain gale, the slow 
moving Seine, a passionate storm over the 
Catskills; all the world was his model, and all 
the models he painted were “his people.” His 
genius flamed through his spirit and flooded 
from paint-brush to canvas. 


B RIDGE at Charenton 
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HIS wall candelabrum, one of 
a pair by the Adam Brothers, 


gives a very fair presentation of 
the simpler methods of cutting 
glass employed by the English 
craftsmen. 


ix N eighteenth-century English 
drawing room with fine-cut 
English chandeliers. The room 
was designed by Lenygon and 
Morant, with an antique rug from 
Michaelyan. 
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Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


CHAR DER 


FOR FESTIVE LIGHTING 


By W. A. THorPgE 


BOVE left—One of a pair of splendid Empire chandeliers with twelve lights and ormulu mounts. 
right is historically an important document. 
esting to find at so early a date the characteristic sliced diamond cutting which is most familiar during the Anglo-Irish period in Enmg- 


lish glassmaking. Te chandelier and ‘“branches’’ 


Editor’s Note :— 

Originally the chandelier was a frame of metal, wood, crystal, 
glass or china, suspended from the roof or ceiling for the pur- 
pose of holding lights. The appliance, (first created in France), 
has lost its original significance of a candle holder, being now 
used chiefly for gas and electric lighting. Clusters of hanging 
lights were in use as early as the fourteenth century, and appear 
to have been in the first place almost invariably of wood. These 
were, however, so speedily ruined by grease that metal was 
gradually substituted, and fine, comparatively early examples 
in beaten iron, brass, copper and even silver are still extant. 
Throughout the seventeenth century the hanging candle-holder 
of brass or bronze was common throughout northern Europe, as 
innumerable pictures and engravings testify. On the great 
periods of the art of decoration in France many magnificent 
chandeliers were made by Boulle, and at a later date by 
Gouthiere and Thomire; fine examples are still seen of the work 
of the extraordinarily clever fondeurs-iseleurs of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. 

The chandelier in rock crystal and its imitations had come 
in at least a hundred years before this time, and continued in 
favor to the middle of the nineteenth century, or even somewhat 
later. It reached at last the most extreme elaboration of banality, 
with ropes of pendants and hanging faceted drops often called 
lusters. Yet when many lights were burning in one of these 
chandeliers an effect of splendor was produced that was not out 
of place in a ballroom. Many of the ordinary household varieties 
were extremely ugly and inartistic. The more purely domestic 
chandelier usually carries from two to six lights. The present 
use of electricity and the modern idea of interior lighting have 
pushed into the background the elaborate specimens of the past 
few centuries and substituted the simpler designs with smaller 
clusters of lights. 
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The six-light chandelier at the 


The air twists in the upper tier of branches place it about 1760-70, and it is inter- 


are examples of very good baroque—the down grade of the English art of glass. 


ihe is time glass was taken seriously. The glasshouse is, 
fortunately, a factory and not a studio, and arty glass- 
makers are blessedly scarce. A good piece of glass is a 
work of art, and one of the most serious artistic achieve- 
ments of the later English glassmakers is the making of 
glass candelabra and chandeliers. These things are not 
vessels, but small architectures and very beautiful. It has 
happened too often in the era of cut glass (c. 1780-1830) 
that the shape of a vessel was spoiled by too elaborate cut- 
ting; the shape did not always suit the cutting and the 
cutting frequently failed to enhance the shape, and this 
broke up the harmony of form and decoration in which 
the true beauty of a vessel must always reside. 

Chandeliers and candelabra are in a sense immune from 
this danger, for it is the function of these things to display 
the light, and that fact gives a utilitarian sanction to every 
dexterity of the cutter’s wheel. They are composed of 
parts fitted together to make a whole, and their excellence, 
therefore, is the excellence not of plastic modeling but of 
structural design. 
are the sockets in which the lights are set. 


In these cathedrals of glass the shrines 
The Greeks in 
their temples made a small enclosure in which the bright 
image of deity stood, and about this focus were gathered in 
unison the exigencies of structure and the beauties of inert 
form. The range of burning candles gives a like unity to 


DRAWING ROOM at Claremont, Virginia. The present owner is General William Cocke. 


Bottomly is the architect of the reconstruction. 
chandeliers in this cuntry. 
part of the rare furniture in this beautiful old room. 


candelabra; there are not one but many shrines, and they 
do not give a cabined splendor. ‘There is a polar axis which 
holds them together and branches which support them from 
beneath, and flame is joined to flame by glittering festoons. 
Porcelain is clever stuff and useful stuff too, but it is wan 
and trivial by the side of glass; it will give a mild, perpetual 
pleasure, but where indeed are its moments of glory? Chan- 
deliers were made for dining and dancing, and if you would 
dine or dance you will find in candles the noblest illumina- 
tion and in glass the noblest medium for its transmission. 
When the light of candles is enshrined in glass the austerest 
eye must pause in pleasure. 

In our illustrations we show several pairs of “‘branches” 
which are smaller in scale but better in design. The archi- 
tect of the Empire chandelier made indeed one serious 
blunder, and that is the ormolu mounts. They were doubt- 


Photo by Edward P. Beckwith 


William Lawrence 


This famous drawing room shows one of the handsomest cut crystal 
It was originally fitted for candle light and is still used in this way, becoming a splendid 


less intended as a foil to the blaze in which light and glass 
can scarcely be distinguished, but it is a pity that the archi- 
tect tried to combine the two mediums of glass and ormolu 
which even as contrasts have no affinity. 

A six-light chandelier is one of the most satisfactory and 
beautiful pieces it has been our good fortune to encounter. 
It shows an admirable restraint both in linear design and 
in the arrangement of its masses, and it avoids the series 
danger in work of this kind of overcrowding the body 
with lustre formations. ‘The workmanship is probably com- 
posite; it is possible that the glass units.were made in the 
Stourbridge area and, according to a regular practice, sent 
for cutting to Bristol, where that art was more advanced 
than elsewhere. In any case the parts were ordered and 
assembled by the designer who was probably a dealer and 
not a working glassmaker. 


BOVE top, are pictures of the Mesembry- 

anthemum; M: filicaule, and the Tig- 
marigold a bushier type. They are gorgeous 
in color throughout the hot season, grow rap- 
idly and have a curious pungent fragrance. 
They like the hot weather and are spirited and 
bright until the frost comes. 


BOVE, Cotyledons lend a rather exotic 

touch to the garden. The blooms tend 
largely to combinations of fiery sunset shades 
toned into garden harmony by the soft foliage 
tones of powdery blue. 


| N this land of hot summers, we Amer- 
icans have been strangely prone to ig- 
nore a whole array of unusual and love- 
ly plants, which go blithely on their way 
unprovisioned with water or rich foods, 
basking in our summer suns regardless 
of climatic whims. I am speaking of the 
rarely seen and more showy members 
of the great succulent family. 

Among them are the almost unknown 
members of the newer and better Mes- 
embryanthemums or Figmarigolds, a 
few lordly Cacti, the best of the Cotyle- 
dons, Echeverias, and Dudleyas, at least 


By AnpErsoy McCuLiy 


Department of Art 


Kansas State Colless 
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one of the Lewisias, while for sturdy all- 
time fillers, careful discrimination finds 
a number among the best of the Stone- 
crops and Houseleeks. 

In general, Mesembryanthemums or 
Figmarigolds are treasure trove for 
gvardens drenched in sun. Some Fig- 
marigolds know the Abyssinian deserts, 
but the majority come from South 
Africa. Their lack of winter hardihood 
is not as great a drawback as with most 
tropical plants because they flourish 
with so litthe nourishment, bloom over 
such a long season, and have in general 
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BOVE is shown the Opuntia (Cacti) ; 
variety, polycautha. This is a juicy suc- 
culent and famous as a water carrier. 


SECOND Opuntia of the variety hum1- 
A fusa robusta is shown at the upper 
right. This field of succulents can furnish 
themselves with a drink of water through- 
out the entire hot season. 


a decorative succulent foliage that is at- 
tractive even when not in bloom. 

A rather recent annual, Mesembry- 
anthemum criniflorum, makes a splendid 
ground cover in various shades of crim- 
son, pink, buff, apricot, white, and gold. 
It is also good for edgings, paving stones, 
walls, or rock gardens; and being much 
hardier than most of its family, may 
furnish brilliance over a long season. 

The perennial forms come in both 
bush and low-growing types, but the 
large-flowered bush forms are particu- 
larly striking. 

A splendid pot plant or ground cover 
is the mat-like Mesembryanthemum 
filicaule, a perennial often in good 
bloom by January, and carrying on for 
some time. The one-inch rosy lavender 
flowers are overlaid with a silver sheen. 
M. croceum offers an unusual combina- 
tion in its inch-and-one-half flowers of 
bronzy gold backed with bright’magenta 
above the blue-gray leaves. This is a 
Then there is M. 
bellidiflorum with gray-green leaves and 
silvery pink flowers with crimson re- 


sizable creeper. 


Verses. 

Among the bushier types are the deep 
yellow Mesembryanthemum aureum; M. 
aurantiacum, orange tinged with crim- 
speciosum, brilliant scarlet; and 
the variegated M. browni that runs the 


son; M. 


gamut of blends through the coppers 
and reds to carmine and orange, with 
a salmon reverse. 


The next great group for accent plants 
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is the Cactus. Cacti go well with the 
Figmarigolds, for while the latter give 
their greatest effect in profusion of color 
mass, the Cactus centers much upon the 
beauty of the individual. Both are 
evergreens, in the main strangely hand- 
some, and always filled with interest. 
While the majority of the Cacti do come 
from arid and semi-arid table lands, a 
small number grow in the north, and 
others near the sea. In some gardens a 
hardy Prickly Pear may prove a fitting 
background; but in the majority of cases 
potted plants of the smaller types like 
the Rainbow and Lace Cacti, the un- 
believably beautiful and fragrant Tri- 
chocereus spachianus, or a good form of 
the Strawberry Cactus are more satis- 
factory. Even a large bowl of minia- 
tures may be pleasingly sunk near the 
edge of some sunny border. 

The Rainbow Cactus and others of 
its group belong to the Echinocereus 
division, and are cylinders that grow 
either singly or in clumps, beating their 
spines on low ribs. The flowers are 
shortly funnelform, and usually very 
large in proportion to the plant. E. 
rigidissimus is the official Rainbow 
Cactus, but the carmine E. mojavensis 
and the yellow E. dasyacanthus also fre- 
quently pass under that name, as well 


SUCCULENT with a beautiful blossom 

is the Cereus (Hylocereus). This is as 
fresh in August as in June and is a great 
favorite for hot-weather borders. 
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Photos courtesy J. H. McFarland 


as the fragrant purple Lace Cactus (EF. 
reichenbachi), The short fine spines 
are closely interlocking, giving a softened 
appearance to the entire plant, while 
the various bands of color—brown, rose, 
yellow, white—bring the Rainbow name. 
E. caespitosus is also rather similar, with 


a large pink flower and white spines. 


Strawberry Cacti are of the same 
group, but of different appearance. E. 
stramineus bears large dark purple-red 
to scarlet flowers, and edible red fruits; 
while the Claret Cup grows in clumps, 
differing in having only from five to 
eight ribs, these deeply marked, and 
rather few spines. It begins to bloom 


in March, and is well liked indoors be- 


cause the waxy red flowers remain open 
at night. 

The long-trumpeted blooms of the 
South American Sea-urchin Cacti 
(Echinopsis) are striking and very lovely. 
The plants make spherical or cylindrical 
growths rather similar to the foregoing 
group, though the ribs are more promi- 
nent and sharply angled. The pink E. 
multiplex and the white E. gemmata (E. 
turbinata) are perhaps the choice here. 

One more totally different effect be- 
fore going on to hardier types is the 
smaller form of the Beavertail Cactus, 
Opuntia basilaris nana, a spineless Prick- 
ly Pear, rather prostrate, with thick blue- 
green “leaves” that carry a suggestion of 
rose tints. The rosy purple flowers 
bloom for several months, beginning in 
late winter or early spring, so they may 
be enjoyed first indoors, then later in the 
garden. 

A nucleus of hardy forms might be 
placed permanently outdoors—the Prick- 
ly Pear (Opuntia polycantha) with deep 
yellow blooms has come through thirty 
below zero, and the small O. fragilis is 
hardy in Massachusetts. The larger 
Great Prickly Pear (O. phaecantha) is 
classed as hardy, also the tall Candela- 
brum Cactus (O. arborescens) and the 
Turkshead (Echinocereus aggregatus), 
that sometimes forms as many as a hun- 
dred heads in its cushion clusters. ‘The 
scarlet blooms come early in the season, 
covering the whole clump. Exercise a 
little care to mature all these by keep- 
ing them on the dry side through late 
summer and early fall, as they will go 
through the winter in much better shape 
if just a bit shriveled from this drying. 

At other times enough water should 
be given to avoid shriveling. More 
than natural rainfall is not needed in 
the open with any of the desert forms— 
rot-producing moisture is the great 
enemy of this family, though a bruised 
leaf or root is also a source of it. Drain- 


age of course should be exceptionally 
good; but we have abandoned the 
straight sand culture so popular a few 
years ago, finding today that a mixture 
of half sand and half rich loam sweet- 
ened with powdered charcoal gives 
better results. Even peat or leafmold 
are now added in small quantities; but 
we still believe in surfacing with sharp 
builders’ sand or small round gravel— 
stone chips are too sharp to be entirely 
safe against the succulent stems. 

The Dudleyas, Echeverias, and the 
Cotyledons are so closely allied that even 
the botanists argue over them. Though 
listed as tender subjects, they have come 
through zero temperatures in my garden 
for five years with only several thick- 
nesses of newspaper spread over them 
while the cold snap lasted. ‘They have 
also survived winter snows with no cov- 
ering at all, so they may not need a 
winter window as often as we believe. 

With so much of highlight interest, 
it is well to turn to good sturdy fillers 
that will bear up through both winter 
blizzards and summer heat. If the gar- 
den is large, the Yucca makes a good 
space filler, with later reward in spikes 
of creamy bells. At the other end of 
the scale is the tiny Spiderweb House- 
leek. Southern gardens may use the 
large Houseleeks (Aeonium) from the 
Canary Islands, but in the north we are 
limited to moderate ones such as the 
yellow S. wulfeni, the adaptable purplish 
red S. tectorum from the Ciliata group, 
and the violet-purple S. Montanum in 
its larger forms, together with their al- 
most countless hybrids, most of which 
are more brightly colored than the 
parents. 


The Sedums can easily bear the brunt 
of all ground covering. There are good 
Sedums and bad Sedums, lovers of the 
fiery scorched-out places, and dwellers 
by the cool brooks of forest glades. In 


the main they are free children of the 
sun. My own preference is largely for 
the Sedum brevifolium of 
(not Praeger), which I believe is called 
the Shortleaf Stonecrop. It is a mat- 
forming type, with bead-like leaves, that 
itself sheet of 
through that mid-season stretch when 
perennials are lagging, and annuals not 
yet in their stride. The plants that tinge 
the whiteness of their flowers with pink 
are much 
whites. This is probably a form of the 
White Stonecrop (S. album). 


commerce 


covers with a bloom 


lovelier than the greenish 


Just preceding this in bloom is the 
English Stonecrop (S. anglicum), which 
I've been tempted to vow is weekly, 
monthly, annual and perennial, so dil- 
igently does it fare forth to cover the 
earth, and so quickly does it bloom, 
seemingly bearing fall-blooming plants 
from summer seed. It is a tiny plant, 
not deeply anchored, and easily pulled 
out. 

The Cliff Stonecrop (S. rupestre) is 
pleasing in its fir-like foliage, but per- 
sonally I 
massed at some distance from the eye. 
I always cut the sprawling pale yellow 
heads of S. altissimum, though carefully 
preserving the rather slow-growing plant 
itself for the 
needle-like foliage. 


prefer the yellow blooms 


handsome _ opalescent, 


Ewer’s Stonecrop makes a foot-high 
little bush of circular bluish leaves, and 
bears flower heads of rose or violet in 
August. Even later, in September and 
October, is the smaller, trailing, trefoil 
Siebold Stonecrop. This needs shelter 
in the open. Use it for a daintier fall 
jewel, and perhaps balance it in the 
spring with the lovely Bitterroot (Lew- 
isia rediviva), that will tolerate any 
winter blizzard, but that needs a summer 
drying out—Montana’s state flower, well 
called the Desert Waterlily for the waxy 
sheen of the exquisite pink blooms. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM cuniflorum, hardy annual Figmarigold. 


GUEST room in the home of William 

R. Coe, ‘Planting Fields,’ Oyster Bay. 
The fittings are mainly Queen Anne, with 
a William and Mary dressing table and 
a Tudor bed. The bed is furnished with 
curtain and tester of brocade. A stained- 
glass window adds to the Tudor feeling 
of the room, and the floor is covered 
completely by an allover carpet. Photo by 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 


YOUR 

CHOICE 
IN 

= BEDROOMS 


FINELY designed bed of Cuban mahogany with Chippendale 
pattern for the head and footboard. The armchair is Regency. 
The Chippendale chest and piecrust table are of mahogany. Tapp, Inc. 


7 Nate et room inspired by Early American design. The 
tester is muslin with curtains to match. The makeup of the 
bed looks a little modern but it fits nicely into the Early American 
scene. Photo by Bushnell-Linn. 


ora \' 


REPRODUCTION 
bedstead against the soft old gray 
wall, with a Sheraton chest of drawers 
and side tables to match. 


HE bedstead 
beautiful room is a reproduction of 
a Sheraton piece with a carved Empire 
The bedspread and tester 
are of brocade 


headboard. 


draperies. 


is placed by the window. 
niture Company. 


fe your home is modern and you want 
a small guest chamber or a boy's 
room, the picture at the right center 
will illustrate how modern furnishings 
can be used in the classic manner. The 
furniture is all in white; the carpet 
dark and the draperies striped. 


WIN beds in the Louis X VI manner 

with richly carved frames and 
quilted satin bedspreads and _head- 
boards. A night table separates these 
two beds, and by the window is a fine 
bergére. Decorated by Westings Evans 
& Egmore. Furniture from Brunovan. 
Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 


Old Colony. 


; 
* 
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one, designed by Walter R. 
Koessler for Fox Films, is par- 
ticularly amiable. 


an off-white antique satin cover 
which matches the beautifully 
hung draperies. The  bergére 
glimpsed at the left is graceful 
as well as comfortable and_pic- 
turesque. Cassard Romano. 


Bika bedroom is really the most personal room in 
the house. It is more essentially fitted for comfort than 
any of the other rooms. Your dining room and sitting 
room, your halls and library are all designed somewhat 
for the enjoyment of your friends as well as the family. 
But for your bedroom you want your own size bed, 
your own kind of pillow; you want lots of wool if you 
are cold-blooded, and silk if you are allergic to wool. 
You know just where you want your tables and candles 
and electric lights and what protection you need from 
draughts; whether you want your bed long or short, 
hard or soft. In other words, your bedroom may be 
planned in the most selfish and personally characteristic 
manner. The same thing is true in the colors of your 
room; whether you like rugs or carpets; whether you 
like lots of sun or a shady light; whether you like 
draperies or the utmost simplicity. 

These eleven bedrooms that we are showing will 
suggest different kinds of bedrooms suited to different 
tastes; rich with inspiration, and beautifully carried out. 


HE guest bedroom must be 
cosy and welcoming. This 


VERY interesting Louis XV 
bed, richly carved and with 


Ape Baas 
Bite — 


FINE old Provincial Lox 

XV bed in light waln 
color. The headboard is uphy 
stered in green percale wi 
trapunto scroll design. The be 
side tables are Louis XV 
bleached walnut color. Jacqu 
Bodart, Inc. 


TALIAN guest room in t 
home of Earle C. Anthor 
An ancient air pervades tl 
room with its fine antique b 
and carved chest. Through 
Gothic doorway there is 
glimpse of a stained-glass — wi 
dow. Photo by James N. De 
little. 


BOVE, is Waylande Gregory's concep- 

tion of the products which the people 
of the southern hemisphere have to offer 
the World Horizon Exhibition. An Afri- 
can elephant hunter bears ivory tusks, hides 
and herbs, and a plantation worker bears 
bananas, cocoa and coffee beans, while the 
central figure is of a young South American 
woman carrying a basket of tropical fruits. 


HIS group, entitled the East, shows the 

mystery and richness of the Orient, em- 
phasized by the use of intricate modeling 
in jewel-like coloring. It depicts the peo- 
ples of the East bearing silk, spices, jewels, 
minerals, tea and objects of art. These 
groups are set at the points of a huge com- 
pass which supports a large central sculpture 
representing a typical American family. 


ERE Waylande Gregory presents the 

American standard of living as sym- 
bolized by the American father and mother 
and two children. The mother holds the 
son playing with an airplane, while beside 
the father stands the young girl reading. 
Skyscrapers, perspective models showing a 
typical city canyon with crowded traffic 
and a modern home complete this group. 
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} AYLANDE GREGORY here repre- 

sents the West, as he sees it, bearing 
gifts. The group conveys the romance of 
the tropical Pacific Islands. Two maidens 
are holding a huge basket of coconuts and 
copra, while in the foreground a_ native 
worker harvests pineapples. The formalized, 
decorative statues of the two young women 
bearing fruit are graceful and picturesque. 


law Juniper family provides the landscape with some of its most ornamental foliage. The 
majority of varieties are hardy even in the coldest sections of the United States. The votes 
of the nurserymen show the Juniper to be the most popular of the evergreens. They resent only 
shade and wet ground. Above is shown the variety procumbens. Photo: J. Horace McFarland Co. 


THE SIX MOST FAVORED 


EVERGREENS 
Juniper 2a. eat? oka Para 
Hemlock 2 Sas - » 5 ee 
Yew. sede s+. oe (7) 
Arborvitae’ . .2igea sc. i. Slee 
Douglas Fir... yuan (7) 
White. Pines... Saupe (5) 


who have chosen them. 


SIX MOST FAVORED EVERGREENS 


Selected by Leading Nurserymen 


Vite foliage of the Thuya, or Arborvitae as it is commonly called, is soft and waxy with a 
pleasant aromatic odor when crushed. The variety occidentalis shown here grows to a height 
of sixty feet. Arborvitae are especially useful as screens and shelters for more tender plants. 
Photo: J. Horace McFarland. 


EDITOR’S NOTE— 


This is the fourth in the series of symposiums on 
the most favored plants which have appeared in 
these pages during the past few months. Succes- 
sively the leading American nurseymen have select- 
ed the best perennials, shrubs and vines. 


[Fics Hortus are important to the 
gardener to whom a garden is a year- 
around pleasure. ‘The summer gardener 
may not be interested in them save for 
use as a heavy screen, for his garden and 
erounds will bear enough greenery dur- 
ing the warm months to satisfy him. 
However, when the leaves begin to fall 
in the year-around place and, later still, 
after the snows come and nothing else 
shows a blade of green, evergreens 
furnish a warm and cheerful note to the 
landscape. When everything else is gone 
evergreens still remind one that spring 
cannot be “far behind.” 


30 " 


The figures in parentheses repre- 
sent the number of nurserymen 


ais 


Lye of the main things to remember in 
planting Pines is their love of light. 
They are inclined to become scraggly and un- 
sightly if constantly in the shade. White Pine, 
shown above, is symmetrical and pyramidal 
when young, but later on it becomes quite 
widespread. Photo: Outpost Nurseries. 


Unlike deciduous trees, evergreens 
should be planted in August or Septem- 
ber in order that the roots may take 
hold and the trees become established 
before the advent of frost. 

Nine of the foremost nurserymen— 
Andorra Nurseries, Farr Nursery Com- 
pany, Glen Brothers, Inc., Hicks Nurser- 
ies, Inc., Hoyt Nurseries, Lewis & Valen- 
tine Nurseries, Inc., Outpost Nurseries, 
Inc., Princeton Nurseries and Stark 


HE Yew, or Taxus, stands hard clipping well and, being of dense habit, it makes a good hedge 

and is first-rate for any form of topiary work. The rich dark green foliage remains uniform in 
color throughout the year, and the plants are colorful in fall with scarlet berry-like fruits. The 
variety shown above is media Hicksi. Photo: J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Company— 
were asked to choose the six most satis- 
factory evergreens for the average home 
planting. Juniper, in variety, received 
nine votes and Hemlock eight votes. 
Yew, Arborvitae and Douglas Fir were 
even seven votes each and five were cast 
for White Pine. 

The Juniper family offers one of the 
oreatest varieties of shape, from the slim 
blue-green columns of the Irish Juniper 


to the creeping or spreading types used 
as ground cover. Among the junipers 
recommended by the nurserymen for 
general planting are Pfitzers Juniper, a 
bush-like evergreen of irregular form, 
Stricta Juniper, a small type that is good 
when young and Juniper Columnar with 
its lovely blue-green foliage and _ tall 
graceful habit of growth. 

All the nurserymen who voted for 
Hemlock mention its adaptability as a 


Andorra Nurseries 


Farr Nursery Co. 


THE ACTUAL VOTE BY LEADING NURSERYMEN 


Glen Brothers 


Hicks Nurseries 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons 


Lewis & Valentine 


Outpost Nurseries 


Princeton Nurseries 


Stark Bros. Nurseries 


Mi $ Tot . 2 7 Westbury, L. I. Co. Nurseries Ridgefield, Conn. Princeton, N. J. arnd Orchards Co. 
Philadelphia, Penna. | Weiser Park, Penna. | Rochester, N. Y alee york Row Calan Geonioldicdvn, ‘New: Zoek i alihdudaos Mitsatiad 
TSUGA TSUGA TSUGA TSUGA TSUGA JUNIPERUS 
TS OANADENSIS TS CANADENSIS TS ANADENSIS CANADENSIS CANADENSIS CAROLINIANA (Hemlock) CANADENSIS SABINA — 
(Canadian (Canadian (Canadian (Canadian (Canadian (Carolina (Canadian (Saviz Juniper) 
Hemlock) Hemlock) Hemlock) Hemlock) Hemlock) Hemlock) Hemlock) 
NIPERU JUNIPERUS JUNIPERUS JUNIPERUS JUNIPERUS JUNIPERUS JUNIPERUS 
sO OFITZERIANA HOVIREINTANA + DFITZERIANA PFITZERIANA CHINENSIS PFITZERIANA VIRGINIANA PFITZERIANA PFITZERIANA 
(Pfitzer Juniper) (Red Cedar) (Pfitzer Juniper) (Pfitzer Juniper) COLUMNARIS COMPACTA (Red Cedar) (Pfitzer Juniper) (Pfitzer Juniper) 
(Columnar (Pfitzer Juniper) 
Juniper) 


JUNIPERUS 
DEPRESSA 
PLUMOSA 


(Andorra Juniper) 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
(Japanese Yew) 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
(Japanese Yew) 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
(Japanese Yew) 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
(Japanese Yew) 


TAXUS 
in variety 
(Yew) 


PINUS NIGRA 
(Austrian Pine) 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
(Japanese Yew) 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
(Japanese Yew) 


PINUS NIGRA 
(Austrian Pine) 


PSEUDOTSUGA 


DOUGLAS! 
(Douglas Fir) 


PINUS STROBUS 


(White Pine) 


SCOTCH PINE 


HUJA SIBERICA THUJA PLICATA THUJA UJA 
OCCIDENTALIS " (Siberian (Giant Arborvitae) OCCIDENTALIS OCCIDENTALIS 
PYRAMIDALIS Arborvitae) (American ROSENTHALI 
(Pyramidal Arborvitae) (Arborvitae) 
Arborvitae) a B25 ' von es 
EUDOTSUGA PSEUDOTSUGA PSEUDOTSUGA ILEX OPACA PSEUDOTSUGA 
PSHOUGLASI PS OUGLASI | DOUGLASI_ DOUGLASI_ (Holly) DOUGLASI__ 
(Douglas Fir) (Douglas Fir) (Douglas Fir) (Douglas Fir) - (Douglas Fir) 
PINUS STROBUS PINUS AUSTRICA — PINUS STROBUS PINUS STROBUS PINUS NIGRA PINUS STROBUS 


(White Pine) 


(Austrian Pine) 


(White Pine) 


(White Pine) 


(Austrian Pine) 


(White Pine) 


THUJA 


THUJA 
PYRAMIDALIS ORIENTALIS 
(Pyramidal (Arborvitae) 
Arborvitae) 

PSEUDOTSUGA | PICEA EXCELSA 
DOUGLASI (Norway Spruce) 


(Douglas Fir) 


PICEA EXCELSA 
(Norway Spruce) 


| PINUS NIGRA 


(Austrian Pine) 


RC gre abe’ wi 
ne 


HE Picea, or Spruce, has whorled branches, narrow needle-like leaves and fruit that is sometimes 
a pendant cone and sometimes berry-like. In their various forms (Dozglasi is shown above), 
Spruces are exceedingly ornamental, the large ones being especially valuable for parks or ample 
lawns. Their dense, close foliage and strong branches make them excellent for windbreaks or shelte- 


belts. Photo: J. Horace McFarland Coe. 


hedge and its grace and dignity as a 
specimen tree. Princeton Nurseries 
chooses it because of its “‘stately grace 
and dignity, its tolerance of shade and 
because it makes a good hedge.” Hicks 
Nurseries selects it especially because of 
its freedom from disease. ‘Not only,” 
says Glen Brothers, “does it have all 
these qualities, but it makes an excellent 


windbreak as well.” 

The various Arborvitae are especially 
appropriate for accent plants, first, be- 
cause of their variety of color and, sec- 
ond, because of their variety of form. 
They are fast growing, symmetrical in 
shape and excellent for foundation 
planting. In colder climates where box 
is not hardy, arborvitae is a good sub- 


EMLOCK (Tsuga) are less formal in outline than firs or spruces for, though their limbs 
spread horizontally, they branch repeatedly into many small divisions which droop most grace- 
fully. Clothed in fine foliage, they are beautiful in youth and show great dignity in age. Since 
they can stand severe pruning and their foliage is dense and velvety, they are often used for hedges. 
By vote of the nurserymen, Hemlock is the second most favored evergreen. Photo: J. Horace 


McFarland Co. 


HE common Red-cedar (Juniperus vir- 
giniana) forms a superb background for 
statues, fountains or benches, etc. Its height 
ranges from one-foot dwarfs to a majestic 
hundred-feet giant. Photo: Outpost Nurseries. 


stitute for formal edging and hedges. 

Yew, which is the common name for 
Taxus, has a number of varieties. Farr 
Nursery Company suggests three types 
of yew for various landscape needs. The 
Taxus Cuspidata which is appropriate 
when a spreading evergreen is needed. 
Taxus Cuspidata nana, dense and com- 
pact dwarf yew of the same variety and 
Taxus Cuspidata capitata, an upright 
plant. All of these yews are slow of 
growth making them especially suited 
for foundation planting. Most yews will 
stand severe clipping and are therefore 
good specimens for hedge planting or 
screens. ‘They do well in sun or shade, 
a quality that makes them doubly use- 
ful. Unlike a number of other ever- 
greens the yews retain their rich, dark 
green foliage throughout the year, never 
becoming rusty looking. 

Douglas Fir, ranking high in popu- 
larity with the nurserymen, is a tall 
growing tree, reaching a height of 200 
feet or more in its native habitat, the 
Rocky Mountains. It should not be in- 
cluded in the foundation planting for 
this reason but saved for use as a wind- 
breaker or screen. It is singularly free 
from both insect pests and diseases. 
Among the tall growing evergreens the 
White Pine is another of the most satis- 
factory. It thrives in almost any well 
drained soil and is hardy all along the 
eastern seaboard as far south as Georgia 
and westward to Minnesota. Always a 
handsome tree the white pine is a rapid 
grower and very picturesque in old age. 


SADGETS 


FOR CONVENIENCE 


AV Wiss begin the description of these gadgets 

with the sad thought that there is a 
murderer among them. One that lures in- 
sects to a quick and painless death by elec- 
trocution, while it furnishes a well-diffused 
light for reading on the porch. These lanterns 
are of aluminum. Lewis & Conger. 


HE broiler is a brand-new adaptation of 

the blacksmith’s forge. It is of steel and 
perfect for cooking out-of-doors. It is mounted 
on wheels for hasty departure in case of a 
sudden thunder shower. Lewis & Conger. 


HE little basket holds tall or short flowers. 

It may be used as a centerpiece or as a 
bit of decoration on any table. With it is a 
wall hurricane lamp which has two glass bowls 
for flowers or ivy. Abercrombie & Fitch. 


HE garden accessory below has padded arm 

rests and a water-proof pad for kneeling. 
In the front is a trough for weeds, bulbs, etc. 
White box with red or green padding. Aber- 
crombie & Fitch. 


HOSPITABLE little warming oven 

where certain foods can be kept hot 
out-of-doors. It can be used for rolls, 
hot hors d'oeuvres such as sausages, fish 
balls, etc. It is of polished chromium or 
copper with walnut handles. Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. Top of page 34 


OP right, page 34, an electrically 

heated dish with three food com- 
partments. It is called “The Snack 
Server.’ The casseroles, which hold one 
quart each, are of heat-resisting glass. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


HE matched garden cans are useful 

and attractive accessories for the gar- 
den lover. Hammacher Schlemmer. Left 
center, page 34. 


CONVENIENT contrivance for out- 
doors in the summertime is a cock- 
tail tray which enables you not only to 
carry many things but to distribute them 
conveniently. Hammacher Schlemmer. 
Right center, page 34. 


S HOPS today are full of gadgets. The 
word is no longer slang. It is essential 
as a title for a group of practical little 
objects designed for comfort, conveni- 
ence and, sometimes, amusement in the 
home of today. It covers such a wide- 
spread variety of contrivances for the 
charm of the modern home that it 
worthwhile to present some of the 
newer, purposeful knickknacks and ex- 
plain their reason for being. 

For a long time we thought of gadgets 
as something rather foolish and super- 
fluous. This is no longer true. The 
gadget of today is definitely an article 
of character. It helps the housewife to 
keep house, or it amuses children, or it 
adds to the comfort of the masculine 
section of the home. It may be any- 
thing from a table centerpiece to a shoe 
horn, from a new watering pot to a 
porch lantern. 

So many of these conveniences are 
being designed that there are gadgets 
shops showing every variety in all the 
modern materials. You may have gad- 
gets for your kitchen or your bathroom 
or the nursery, for the basement play- 
room, for the guest room and the tool 
chest. From month to month their num- 
ber increases. We are a gadget-ridden 
nation. And yet, who among us could 
do without these little contrivances for 
our peace of mind? 

One must have a selective brain to 
get the best results from gadget buying. 
Otherwise your home will be so filled 
with these inanimate pets that the first 
impression of it would be one of con- 
fusion. You must select your gadgets 
wisely. See to it that they are not only 
appropriate for your home, but that they 
add to the comfort of living. Do not 
have too many in the nursery, as they 
tend to make the children lazy and less 
self-reliant. If a writer has too many 
gadgets on his desk his thoughts might 
stray away into housekeeping problems 
instead of creative phenomena. If a man 
possesses too many gadgets he will forget 
how to clean his own pipe when he is 
in camp, and what to do for his white 
shoes when he returns from a fishing 
trip. A gadget must be watched, or it 
will steal into your home and absorb 
the interest of it. 

The American housewife must take 
every gadget with a grain of salt; other- 
wise, one bright morning, she will start 
gadget house cleaning, and goodness 
knows what will become of all those 
amusing and comforting articles! 

M. F. R. 
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HE beach or garden backgammon 

table has a reversible stain-proof top 
for dining out-of-doors. The frame is a 
natural rattan. Abercrombie & Fitch. 


DISK and narrow troughs for a 


table centerpiece is* reminiscent in 
contour, of the World’s Fair. It is suited 
to the modern table. Pitt Petri. 
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ARABIAN © SEA 


An enlargement of this map in full color will be given to all visitors 
presenting this ad. 


@ The Map above shows the principal sources of An- 
tique Oriental Rugs. Choice specimens of all these 


types are on display at our showroom. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all World’s Fair 
Visitors to view this collection without any obligation 


to purchase. 


Our showrooms are located on the Third Floor of 711 
Fifth Avenue, at 55th Street, just two blocks north of the 
5th Avenue City Subway Station where World’s Fair 


trains leave every five minutes. 


EC 
KENT-COSTIKYAN 


Founded 1886 
711 FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET 


Third Floor 


Phone Wickersham 2-2300 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN ORIENTALS AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE CARPETS 
NEEDLEPOINTS BESSARABIANS CHENILLES AND BROADLOOMS 


HANDTUFTED RUGS MADE TO ORDER 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS OF ANTIQUES 
FINE HAND-MADE FURNITURE AND DECORATED ROOMS 


New York, N. Y. 
THE ALBANO Company, Inc. 305 E. 
46th Street. English reproductions. 


Jacques Bopart, Inc. 385 Madison 
Avenue. French antiques and repro- 
ductions. 


BrunovAN, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 
French antiques and reproductions. 


CassarD RoMANO Co., INc., 305 E. 63rd 
Street. French and English antiques 
and reproductions. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 444 
Madison Avenue. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Henry FuLDNER & Sons, 404 E. 14th 
Street. French and English reproduc- 
tions. 


GrosFELD House, 320 East 47th Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Ltp., 204 E. 47th 
Street. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


KITTINGER COMPANY, 385 Madison Av- 
enue. Reproductions of eighteenth cen- 
tury English and American furniture. 


THE Manor Housg, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Harry Meyers ComMpaNny, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions. 


NAHON ComMPANY, 423 East 56th Street. 
Eighteenth century English reproduc- 
tions. 


Tue OLp CoLtony FuRNITURE CoM- 
PANY, 385 Madison Avenue. Reproduc- 
tions of eighteenth century English 
and American furniture. 


PALMER & EmMBurRY Mgrc. Co., 383 
Madison Avenue. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


RICHTER FURNITURE CoMPANyY, INC., 
510 E. 72nd Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions. 


ScHMIEG & KorziAn, INc., 521 E. 72nd 
Street. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and French furniture. 


W. & J. SLoaNne, 575 Fifth Avenue. 
“House of Years” and “Sloane Street.” 


SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 


Tapp, INc., 383 Madison Avenue. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


ToMLINson oF HicH PornT, 385 Madi- 
son Ave. The Williamsburg Galleries. 
Adaptations of 18th century Williams- 
burg pieces. 


Woop & Hocan, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rosert W. Irwin Co., Inc., 495 Al- 
bany Street. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 38 
Wareham Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 
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OLp CoLoNy FURNITURE COMPANY, 495 
Albany Street. Reproductions of eigh- 
teenth century English and American 
furniture. 


SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY, 383 Boyls- 
ton St. Contemporary furniture and 
reproductions of traditional furniture. 


Woop & Hocan, Inc., 393 Boylston 
Street. Eighteenth Century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


KITTINGER COMPANY, 1893 Elmwood 
Avenue. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and American furni- 
ture. 


Chicago, III. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 155 E. 
Superior Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Lrp., 152 E Supe- 
rior Street. Eighteenth century, Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


Rosert W. Irwin Company, Merchan- 
dise Mart. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional fur- 
niture. 


THE Manor House, INc., 823 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Tapp, Inc., 1732 Arcade Place. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


Woop & Hocan, Inc., 155 E. Superior 
Street. Eighteenth century English an- 
tiques and reproductions made in Eng- 
land. 


High Point, N. C. 


TOMLINSON OF HiGH Point, The Wil- 
liamsburg Galleries. Adaptations of 
18th century Williamsburg pieces. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jacques Bopart, INc., 816 So. Figueroa 
Street. French antiques and reproduc- 
tions. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, 3262 
Wilshire Blvd. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Ltp., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


Tue Manor House, INc., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


O.tp CoLoNy FuRNITURE COMPANY, 816 
So. Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
eighteenth century English and Ameri- 
can furniture. 


PALMER & EMBurY Mee. Co., 816 So. 
Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


Tapp, Inc., 816 So. Figueroa Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SHAW FURNITURE CoMPANY, (John C. 
Nason) 442 Post St,. Contemporary 
furniture and repreateeens of tradi- 
tional furniture. 


HOUSES IN OUR TOWNS 
OF TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 12) 


that bears watching. House 
Number six is illustrated  be- 
cause while it has a more or less 
Traditional exterior it has a 
plan that is compact and inter- 
esting. Each of these houses 
has some details which indicate 
that the occupants are living in 
1939 and are fully aware of the 
benefits of this mechanized age, 
even though the exterior may 
hark back to the forms of 
yesteryear. 

House Number four, known 
as the House of Glass because 
of the abundant use of glass in 
all its forms such as_ plate, 
herculite, glass furniture, car- 
rara glass and mirrors, is by far 
the most Modern in the Town. 
Combined with its free and spa- 
cious plan which allows the ut- 
most flexibility it is an expres- 
sion of outdoor living. The 
abundant use of glass would it- 
self express this, but an inspec- 
tion of the plan reveals that 
each room was designed to be- 
come a part of the outdoors. In- 
teresting is the exterior design 
resulting from a novel plan but 
more particularly from the op: 
portunities allowed through con- 
crete construction. ‘The balcony 
overhang gives shelter to the 
first-floor windows, and the sec 
ond-floor windows likewise are 
protected by an overhang and 
an awning. 


The plan of the first floor 
allows the living room, conserva- 
tory and dining room to be 
thrown into one large space: 
ordinarily they may remain 
three separate units, the dining 
room separated from the con- 
servatory by sliding glass doors, 
and the conservatory from the 
living room by a folding parti- 
tion. The interior staircase 
leads to the sleeping quarters as 
well as to an upper lounge 
which could be used in relation 
to the activity of the broad open 
balcony, or as a secondary liv- 
ing room when it was desirable 
to get away from some special 
activity taking place on the first 
floor. The master bedroom has 
a private dressing room and 
bath. 


The bathrooms and kitchen 
are of the very latest design with 
colorful carrara glass walls, and 
fluorescent lighting. Glass is 
used in abundance, and ‘al- 


though some might evaluate 
such a home in terms of window 
cleaners service, there is no 
doubt that it will function beau- 
tifully for those who appreciate 
the advantages it offers. This is 
obviously not the house for one 
whose sentiments are attached to 
traditional forms. It would not 
have been possible to put this 
open plan into a_ traditional 
package. This is a case of tak- 
ing both plan and its exterior 
expression, or nothing. 

The House of Vistas, Number 
ten, falls into this same cate- 
gory. The rather severe lines 
of the exterior have not been 
dictated quite as definitely as 
those of the House of Glass, but 
it is also a development of the 
exigencies of its plan. The 
white brick veneer walls, 
punctuated properly by metal 
double hung windows and red- 
wood doors and shutters, makes 
an excellent composition in mass 
and voids. 


The rooms on the first and 
second floor are so arranged that 
they offer the most flexible use, 
and an untold variety of vistas. 
The entrance hall includes the 
staircase as well as a space titled 
multi-use room which is treated 
as a study and lounging alcove. 
This can, however, be trans- 
formed into a sleeping space 
with its own toilet accommoda- 
tions by closing a folding parti- 
tion on the accordion principle 
such as shown on the illustra- 
tion of this area. The living 
room is dropped two risers from 
the hall level, and the dining 
room is separated from the liv- 
ing quarters by a curtain only, 
so it can be thrown open as part 
of the living room volume or 
closed when the table is being 
set. The end of the dining room 
has two pairs of large glass doors 
which can be opened to make 
the dining terrace an extension 
of the living room-dining room 
area. The ample kitchen con- 
tains not only sufficient cabinets, 
refrigerator and range and sinks 
for household purposes, but a 
laundry tray and a_ separate 
closet for the washing machine 
and the ironer. The _ utility 
room containing the furnace and 
the hot water heater is adjacent 
to the kitchen and the one car 
garage. This plan offers a 
thoughtful compactness with 
the maximum serviceability. 


House Number two, having 
both its interior and exterior 


_ NEWYORK'S 
PREMIER TOWN RESIDENCE 


OF THE WALDORF-AS 


EMINENT 


N address of 


distinction 


hei refined luxury, 
thoughtful service and 
choice location delight 
the discriminating. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


Managing Director 


Lake Shore Drive - CHICAGO 
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Convenient is the word 
for apartments at The 
Berkshire. The newly 
decorated, luxuriously 
appointed apartments — 
two to six rooms, each 
with serving pantry — 
are available for a day 
ora year. The Berkshire 
Restaurant, superb 


cuisine and service. 


2E 
BERKSHIRE 


MARTIN SWEENY 
21 East 52nd Street, New York 
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The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
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Those who make an 
art of living depend on 
this world famed hotel 
as the very embodiment 
of gracious service, 
true refinement and 


dignified hospitality. 


Under the Same Management as 


The Gotham. The Drake 


WEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


The Evanshire The Town house 


EVANSTON, TLL? LOS*ANGELES 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


4 as 


\ 


Hotel Reforma is the ultimate in modern beauty. 
luxury and splendor—an architectural triumph 
incorporating the newest streamlined equipment 


“and operating methods of the day. The finest 


hotel in the most glamorous resort city on the 
continent . . . American and Mexican food . . 
Rates considerably lower than for comparable 
accommodations in the United States. 


MEXICO CITY 


FOR PLEASURE AT ITS PEAK 


CRESTMONT 


Eagles Mere, Pa. 2200 Ft. Alt. 
On the Lake of Eagles, high in the 


INN 


scenic Alleghenies. 


i ! ater sports, golf 
tennis, riding. 


Game room, dancing, 
concerts, bridge. Superb cuisine. No 
mosquitoes. Write for folder BG. 
WILLIAM WOODS, Prop. 


HOUSES IN OUR TOWNS OF TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 37) 


surface of plywood presents an- 
other open plan which is ex- 
pressed in the elevations by new 
and interesting forms. The din- 
ing alcove can be separated from 
the living room by drawing a 
curtain, while the porch, when 
it is desired not to have it as 
part of the living room, can be 
closed off by glass sliding doors. 
The living room is spacious and 
being central affords quick ac- 
cess to all parts of the house. 
For a family of small means in 
which the housewife does the 
work, this house would be ideal. 
The compact kitchen and the 
adjoining utility room where the 
laundry and heating equipment 
are placed make a time saving 
unit. 

Another house providing all 
the requirements for a family 
of three on one floor is Number 
three, which to the convention- 
al will appear less modern than 
those just described because of 
its low-pitched roof, and certain 
bungalow characteristics. The 
plan, however, is quite modern 
and the introduction of the 
patio an appealing feature. 

Glass block has been used 
with exceptional good taste in 


this house, in the living-dining 
room as illustrated, and in each 
of the corner bedrooms. 

One of the amazing things 
about the Town of Tomorrow 
and one which answers many 
doubts, is that these fifteen 
houses all of different character 
and material are harmonious. 
The most Traditional, Number 
sixteen, adjoins the most 
modern, Number four, and yet 
they seem to be congenial 
neighbors. This fact may be of 
interest to those who insist that 
all the houses in a development 
must be of the same style. Here 
one can see harmony through 
variety, not only of Traditional 
forms but the very definite in- 
jection of Modern. Interesting 
too is the use of materials on the 
sidings of these adjoining houses. 
Brick, asbestos, shingles, slag 
block, clapboard, flush pine 
boarding, take their place along- 
side of concrete and glass, wood 
shakes, stucco and plywood. ‘The 
occupants of these houses seem 
to preserve their identity. Who 
can say we are losing our indi- 
viduality? So far we seem to 
have held our own. 


ART TREASURES 
FROM CHINA 


(Continued from page If) 


The circuitous route by which 
these Imperial treasures traveled 
to America makes rather a ro- 
mantic story. In July, 1937, 
shortly before the Japanese took 
Peking, these and other priceless 
belongings of the royal families 
of China were smuggled by 
coolie cart, mule back, river 
junk and railway out of the For- 
bidden City and out of China, 
across Siberia and Russia into 
Holland. There they were di- 
vided, part taken to Paris to the 
vaults of Chinese antiquarians 
and part remaining in Amster- 
dam in the hands of loyal Chi- 
nese. In both cities the relics 
have been closely guarded 
against theft and sabotage. It 
was by governmental order that 
they were reassembled and 
shipped to New York for the 
present exhibition, which will 
take the place of an official Chi- 
nese pavilion at the World’s 
Fair. 


Here is a collection of em- 
broideries, gold, silver, textiles, 
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jade, enamel, tapestries and 
carved wood which were consid- 
ered of sufficient excellence to 
adorn the Imperial Palace. 

The Imperial Dragon throne 
and screen of the K’ang Hsi Pe- 
riod, are in my opinion, the 
most beautiful things in the ex- 
hibition. They are the color of 
old walnut and are inlaid with 
incredibly fine designs of fan- 
tastic landscapes, buildings and 
people done in gold and _ bril- 
liant mother - of - pearl, which 
shades from delicate rose-pink to 
deep purple, with touches of 
moss-green. 

It is impossible in such small 
space to describe more than two 
or three of the exhibits, but 
again to quote Marco Polo, 
there are “. . . figures of men and 
beasts and birds, and with a va- 
riety of trees and flowers, all ex- 
ecuted with such exquisite art 
that you regard them with de- 
light and astonishment.” 

This exhibition is being held 
at the Arden Galleries in New 
York throughout the summer, 
instead of showing the treasures 
at a Chinese Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair as was originally 
intended. 


TALKING SHOP 


* Charm and Comfort plus a 
definite evidence of good taste, 
always found in Shearman 
craftsmanship. 


HE amazing thing about this English 

silver candy box is, that though it is a 
copy of an old jewel case, its design is as 
streamlined as if it had been modeled for 
the World’s Fair. Price: $18.50. From 
Olga Woolf, Ltd., 509 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


T HE perfect companion for sum- 
mer outing or vacation is this 
RCA “Pick-Me-Up” radio, which 
requires no outside connection of 
any kind. It weighs only twelve 
and a half pounds, lighter than 
most hand luggage. It is available 
in airplane-type luggage cloth in 
four color combinations — two 
brown, one tan and one gray. 


SHEARMAN BROTHERS COMPANY. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Cerda h OP NGe Vee (6) OE VERS 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — BUFFALO — JAMESTOWN 


1 PARK AVENUE - 1674 MDSE. MART _- 280 DELAWARE - FURN. MFRS. BLDG. 


HIS little tweed-like case, 

no larger than the one 
which holds your extra change, 
contains Revlon nail enamel, 
polish remover, orangewood 
stick and little emery boards— 
all one needs for a quick change 
of nail shades for a weekend in 
the country or en route. It is 
available in red and _ white, 
skipper blue and white and in 
| beige and brown. Price: $1.00. 


DISTINCTIVE 
GARDEN, TERRACE, 
SUN PARLOR and 
YACHT FURNITURE 


This Modern Mantel is on display at 
the Swedish Modern room at Lord 


HIS _ twenty- 
five-piece 
luncheon set has 
wide edges of 
Bruges lace bor- 
dering the runner 
and doilies. Brique 
and brown embroi- 
dery in classic 
Etruscan design is 
hand-worked = on 
linen centers and 
uapkins. The com- 
plete set consists 
of one runner, 
twelve doilies and 
twelve _— napkins. 
Imported from 
France, it sells at 
Kargére, 535 
Madison Avenue, 
New York, for 
$295.00. 


& Taylor. 


Wood and Marble Mantels, antiques and 
reproductions, in stock or made to order. 


Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe, Inc. 


J. We Johnson, Pres. 
251 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Rh. 4-4657 Est. 1912| 


Hi. EKISTIAN | 
HOUSE OF AUBUSSONS 


Rugs and Tapestries 
Cleaning. Repairing, 
Lining 
836 Lex. Ave., N. Y. 
Bet. 63rd & 64th Sts. 
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Attractive Modern Rattan Arm Chair No. 5018 
We manufacture and 
design to your order. 
Exporting our specialty 


Ilustrated , « atalog 


GRAND CENTRAL 


WICKER SHOP, INC. 
217 East 42nd St. New York City 


Opposite DAILY NEWS Building 


WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St., New York 


Paper Lampshades 


Pastel colors, plain & 
decorated 


10 inch $2.25 & up 
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COMETOTHE CHAMBERLIN 


You. enjoy 3 


vacations in one here. 
There are sports ac- 
tivities, many places of 
and 


historic interest, 


the atmosphere of the 
Army and Navy at his- 
tory’s birthplace! 
Youll see beautiful 
and old St. 


The 


gardens, 
John’s Church. 
Chamberlin’s building 
and grounds are de- 
lightful—the sea view 
magnificent. Deli- 
cious food. Swimming 
Only 


indoors and out. 


a few hours away. 


| Write for special 
| 
| weekly and week-end 


vacation rates. 


Ren, ens 


See Nearby 
WILLIAMSBURG 


Yorktown « Jamestown 
Fort Monroe Mariner’s Museum 


2 
CHAMBERLIN 


Sidney Banks, President 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
VIRGINIA 
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Sponsors of Houses for 


“Town of Tomorrow” 


(See article beginning on page 5) 


HOUSE OF GLASS—Pitts- Division, Nash-Kelvinator 


burgh Plate Glass Co.; Pitts- Corp.; National Adequate 
burgh Corning Corp.; Crane Wiring Bureau; National 
Co.: Fir Door Institute; Gen- Better Light-Better Sight Bu- 
eral Electric Co.; S$. C. John- reau; Orange Screen Co.; 


son & Son, Inc.; National Ade- Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; 
quate Wiring Bureau; Nation- Robertson Art ‘Tile Co.; 
al Better Light-Better Sight Sargent & Co.; Warren Web- 
Bureau. ster & Co. 


THE BRIDES HOME— 
The Barrett Co.; Cork Insula- 
tion Co., Inc.; Crane Co.; Gen- 
S.C. Jonn- 


HOUSE OF VISTAS—The 
Barrett Co.; Edi- 
son Electric Institute;. Fiat 
Metal Mfg. Co., Inc.; Fir Door 


Crane Co.; 


eral Electric Co.; 


son & Son, Inc.; National Ade- Institute; The International 
quate Wiring Bureau; Nation- Nickel Co., Inc.; $. C. John- 
al Better Light-Better Sight son & Son, Inc.; National 


Bureau; Owens-Illinois Glass 


Co.; Structural Clay Products 


Adequate Wiring Bureau; Na- 
tional Chemical & Mfg. Co.; 


Institute. Pittsburgh Corning Corp.; 
HOUSE OF PLYWOOD ae & Co.; Truscon Steel 
10. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion; Crane Co.; General Elec- 
tric Co.; Johns-Manville; S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc.; National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau; Na- 
tional Better Light-Better 
Sight Bureau; New York Tele- 


THE CELOTEX HOUSE 
—The Celotex Corp.; Crane 
Co.; Edison Electric Institute; 
The Floyd-Wells Co.; The In- 
ternational Nickel Co., Inc.; 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.; Na- 
tional Adequate Wiring Bu- 
reau; National Better Light- 
Better Sight Bureau; National 
Chemical and Mfg. Co.; Over- 
head Door Co., Inc.; ‘Truscon 
Steel Co. 


phone Co.; Orange Screen 


Co.z Lruscon: Steel Go; 


THE MOTOR HOME— 
The Barrett Co.; 
Edison Electric Institute; Fiat 
Metal Mfg. Co., Inc.; J. W. 
Fiske Iron Works; Ig Electric 
International 


Cranes Co. 


THE GARDEN HOME— 
American Hardware Corp.; 
Crane Co.; Edison Electric In- 
stitute; Estate Stove Co.; Gen- 
eral Bronze Corp.; The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc.; 
Johns-Manville Corp.; S. GC. 
* Johnson & Son, Inc.; National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau; Na- 
tional Better Light-Better 
Sight Bureau; Overhead Door 
THE ELECTRIC HOME Co., Inc.; Philco Refrigerator 


Ventilating Co.; 
Nickel Co., 
SG 
Inc.; National Adequate Wir- 
ing Bureau; National Chem- 
ical & Mfg. Co.; Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp.; Stanley 
Works; Truscon Steel Co.; 
Weil-McLain Co.; Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. 


Inc.; Johns-Man- 
Johnson & Son, 


—General Electric Co.; Fiat Co.; Pittsburgh Corning 
Metal Mfg. Co., Inc.; S$. C. Corp.; Rome-Turney Radiator 
Johnson & Son, Inc.; Kim-  Co.; Structural Clay Products 


Institute; Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc. 


berly-Clark Corp.; Benjamin 
Moore & Co.; Nash Motors 
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jel 
‘Stucco Houses’’ 
HENRY T. CHILD, Peers, 
16 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the New York World’s 
Fair? 

Let Grover Whalen, President 
of the Fair, take that child on 
a personally conducted tour of 
the wonders of “The World of 
_ Tomorrow.” This preview of 
the Fair, with its exciting ex- 
hibits from strange lands, 
breath-taking rides, towering 
structures, pageants and _ spec- 
tacles will thrill all children 
from six to sixty. 


—and all for $2.00! 

A TRIP TO THE 
NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 
WITH BOBBY AND 
BETTY 
By Grover WHALEN 
As told to ELSIE-JEAN 


With many illustrations 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street New York 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EVENING COURSES IN 
ART & ARCHITECTURE 


Architectural and Industrial Design, Housing 
Developments, Urbanism, Miodern Materials, 
Small House ‘Trends, and other subjects. 
Also day and evening Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture; day Landscape Architecture. 
Write for catalog to 
Director University Extension, 
561 W. 116th St., New York, N, 
Classes begin September 28, 1939 and 
February 7, 1940. 


Royal-York 
Garage 


SERVICE @ STORAGE 


Official garage for Savoy 
Plaza and Sherry Netherland 
Hotels 


Personal supervision of 
D. G. Black and E, Gauthier 


220 EAST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: PLaza 8-1515-6-7 
K-NIN The solution to use when 
your dog “forgets” 


NEW & OLD tet bt, REMOVED 


K-Nine Products, Dent. 2, 1440 ‘Bway, N. Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


ROOMS ARE 
LIKE PEOPLE.... 


SOME HAVE PERSONALITY, 
BEAUTY, FRIENDLINESS 
AND CHARM 


And charming rooms, like charming people, contribute 
a great part to your happiness in life. Beautiful roome 
draw you out, stimulate you, reflect your tastes and give 


you an added distinction by the background they furnish. 


Real imaginative genius went into the decorative scheme 
of this gracious room. The walls and ceiling are finished 
with aluminum paper which is beautiful in color and an 


interesting combination with the vivid tones used for the 


fabrics and draperies. 


George S. Steele, Architect Photo by Garrison 


The best thing about beautiful rooms is that you can, with the proper knowledge, create them yourself. Think of the 
satisfaction of planning, assembling and arranging the interiors of your home—of working with soft rich colors, with grace- 
ful lines and groupings, of progressing with the assurance which comes of knowing what is correct—of surveying the final 


effect and realizing that your own trained good taste is responsible for its loveliness. 


But however impeccable your taste and great your talent, there must be added knowledge and training before you may 
achieve these results successfully. There are rules and principles of decoration, there are laws of color and design, and there 
are essential facts about furniture, fabrics, floor and wall coverings, lighting, period styles. All of which must be understood 
before your taste and talent can fully be expressed. Without this knowledge there is only the trial and error method—and 


that is always costly and almost always disappointing. 


To acquire this knowledge is not difficult. The accumulated experience and wisdom of master craftsmen, artists and decora- 
tors have been arranged and simplified so that you can acquire the ability to create interiors of beauty, warmth and charm 


through 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN DECORATION 


This course while essentially practical, has at the same time great cultural value. It will ground you in the fundamental 
facts and principles of decoration, including the modern. It is a knowledge which can save you a great deal of money in 


the furnishing and decorating of your own home for the years to come; it will open the doors to a fascinating career should 


> ; 
you care to enter this field. 
There are 30 lesson covering problems of decoration—period styles and the modern. These lessons may be taken at home. 
Individual attention and instruction is given every student. The lessons are large, beautifully illustrated and printed booklets, 
: constituting an invaluable permanent reference library. There are also four supplementary standard text books and fabric 
samples. An authoritative and thoroughly taught course, worth immensely more to you than the moderate sum it costs. 
Read these extracts from letters received. 
- ee ee kee Se or 
bd Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course in Inrerior Decoration, 


“The first two lessons of your course have been worth 
e entire cost of the course. For years one hobby has 
en decorating homes, but with the handicaps of not 
knowing the ‘why’ of some thing my efforts were not 

effective. Wine I feel that I may get somewhere.” 
“IT cannot explain to any one just how much this course 
1as helped me and what I have gotten out of it. This 
ourse could not possibly be any more explicit if I were 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 
Interior Decoration. 


ing a regular school and classes.” ee 2 Satie Melee sissy seals Aviv Mads ane 06 we e0a. ecw rescue esencesesoce 
ppreciate the patience and interest shown me 
wt the entire course. I had no idea a course of 
ee ee EE a, Lan oN pA hed binn sd odd ed ves eacvacccccs 


nd could be so thorough and be given such per- 


A & D August 1939 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRAND OUCHESS MARIE 
Your children will love the life aboard France- 
Afloat, where everything conceivable is done 
for their comfort, well-being and amusement. 
Here they are enjoying the “Guignol” (Punch 
and Judy Show), a feature on all French 
Line ships. And for you, too... of another 
generation... there are unending hours 
dedicated to your pleasure and entertainment. 
| Xj ; 
The children’s playroom is their Paradise-A float. Hobby-horses, moving pictures, hooks, toys and games are under i 4 F 
the supervision of the Governess-Nurse and Children’s Steward. This French Line feature keeps the children enter- ees | i 2 Y : > a ! 
tained takes them off your hands ... gives you more time to enjoy the charm and delights of France-Afloat. r, A 4 by 
Special menus, carefully arranged by an expert, are served 
_— to children in a gaily decorated dining-room. All these ad- 
z a vantages are typical of France-Afloat . . . for in every par- 
« < Py . . ss . . . 
Iara: ticular, in service, luxury and cuisine, French Line delights in 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY anticipating every wish. . . fulfilling your every expectation. 


New York to England and France, and thus to all Europe: ILE DE FRANCE-Aug. 8, 24 6 NORMANDIE-A ug. 16, 350 - - CHAM- 


PLAIN-Aug. 19, Sept. 6. Fly anywhere in Europe via Air-France. See your Travel Agent for reservations. His services cost you nothing. 


